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that Petrarch established the tradition of the genre; and his
Cwzomere, or Rhymes on the Life and Death of His Lady,
Laura, is quite in the spirit of Provengal love poetry. Thus the
delicate culture of the South, brutally suppressed by the North-
ern Barbarians, is still bearing exquisite fruit under alien skies.
It is from Petrarch that we derive, not only the sonnet, but
the sonnet sequence, the kind which was to yield such works as
Sir Philip Sydney's Astro<phel and Stella, Daniel's Delta, Spen-
ser's Amoretti, Shakespeare's long cycle, "the key" wherewith
he "unlocked his heart"* to the utter bewilderment of pos-
terity 3 Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese, and, to
reach our own days, William Ellery Leonard's Two Lives, and
Edna St. Vincent Millay's Fatal Interview.

It was in the sixteenth century that the sonnet spread from
Petrarch's Italy to the Northern lands, with Joachim Du Bellay
and Ronsard in France, with Wyatt and Surrey in England. It
must be noted that already with Du Bellay, the sonnet had
transcended the conventionalities of courtly love. In several of
his sonnets on The Antiquities of Rome, he achieved an effect
of majesty and noble melancholy which would seem to require
a much vaster frame. It seems incredible that fourteen lines
could open such an awe-inspiring vista across the centuries. This
great tradition, fortunately, was never broken. In Milton's On
the Late Massacre in Piedmont, in Wordsworth's Composed on
Westminster Bridge, in Keats's On First Looking into Cha^-
marts Homer, in Shelley's Ozymandms, "the Thing" can Be-
come a trumpet"2 or the peal of a mighty organ, or the tolling
of solemn bells.

This high seriousness of the sonnet is not intrinsic in the
form. The sonnet can be the vehicle of the comic spirit. We do

1 Sequence: a series or cycle of sonnets on the same theme or in the same
mood. As a rule, they do not tell a connected story, and the component sonnets
may be understood and enjoyed individually. But some sequences may be
considered as single works, with an organic unity. Shakespeare's sonnets have
been so interpreted.

2 This phrase (and also 'With such a key," above) is from Wordsworth's
Scorn not the sonnet, a fine defense, imitated by Sainte-Beuve.